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things that impress the European visitor to America with
a sense of haphazardness. The adoption of a planned
sidewalk system, properly adjusted to the needs of dif-
ferent streets, with reasonable requirements as to uniformity
of materials and with proper standards of construction,
would achieve better and more artistic results without
greater cost to the people of the community.

SUMMARY

From among the various topics briefly dealt with in the
Conclusion, foregoing pages of this chapter two or three stand out as
deserving a final word of emphasis. In the first place, let
it be reiterated that the highways of tjie cities are the very
arteries of the common life, the indispensable avenues of all
commercial and social intercourse. They are the places
where thousands of men spend most of their working hours.
They are our chief sources of sunlight and air. They fur-
nish the only out-of-doors that most of the children have;
they are the great common playground of the masses.
They should therefore be planned and maintained for the
people who must live along them, as well as for those who
merely travel by upon the surface. In the great edifice
which we call the modem city they are the halls and corri-
dors. To make and keep them convenient, clean, and un-
congested is one of the most useful tasks to which any man
can put his hand. There is no better superficial gauge of a
city's civilization than the general condition of its highways
and byways.

In the second place, the street must be dealt with as a
whole. The subways, conduits, and sewers below it, the
pavement and tracks on its surface, as well as the trees,
poles, lamps, and wires overhead, are all things that must
,be planned out and studied together, not separately. Too
often the street is regarded as nothing more than a strip of
pavement flanked by sidewalks. It is far more than that.